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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Housekeepers'  Chat 


Friday,  Hay  30,  1930. 


HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Subject:  "From  Garden  to  Can."  Prom  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Bulletin  available:     "Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Home." 


"Dear  Aunt  Sammy,"  writes  a  radio  listener,  "I  wish  you  would  give  a  talk  on 
canning,  for  young  housewives  who  have  never  canned  a  single  fruit  or  vegetable. 
I'm  sure  there  must  be  many  women,  like  myself,  who  have  forsaken  the  type- 
writer for  the  cookstove,  and  who  know  very  little  about  kitchen  lore.     I  shall 
have  a  big  surplus  of  fruits  and  vegetables  this  summer;  can  you  help  me  plan 
a  canning  campaign?" 

I'll  do  my  best.    You  have  made  a  good  start,  by  planning  for  a  surplus  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.     I  hope  you  have  arranged  a  series  of  plantings,  so 
that  you  will  have  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  vegetables,  all  through  the 
growing  season.     Only  fresh  vegetables  can  be  canned  successfully.    An  hour, 
from  garden  to  can,  is  a  good  slogan.     It  is  doubtful  economy  to  can  and 
preserve  fruits  and  vegetables  which  must  be  bought  at  the  market,  since  fresh- 
ness is  so  important. 

Following  the  slogan,  an  hour  from  garden  to  can,  may  mean  putting  up  a  few 
cans  at  a  time.     If  you  wait  for  a  big  supply  of  vegetables,  the  quality  is 
likely  to  deteriorate,  unless  your  garden  is  very  large.    Besides,   it's  easy 
to  wear  yourself  out  by  canning  huge  batches  at  one  time,  unless  you  have  more 
help  than  most  of  us  do. 

How,  first  of  all,  what  supplies  will  you  need?    Jars  or  cans,  whichever  you 
prefer.    Both  are  satisfactory.    The  jars  may  be  used  again  and  again,  the 
cans  for  only  one  season.    Base  the  size  upon  the  family  appetite;  pints, 
quarts,  even  half  gallons  for  some  foods,  if  packed  hot,  and  given  a 
sufficiently  long  process.    Do  you  have  cans  on  hand,  are  the  tops  all  ready, 
is  the  sealer  working?     If  you  use  jars,  do  you  have  the  fresh  tops  or  rubbers 
you  need?    It  pays  to  take  a  day  off,  and  check  up  on  supplies.     Check  over 
your  containers,  fit  tops  and  bottoms  together,  get  them  cleaned  up,  and  put 
away  where  you  can  reach  them  easily.  -• 

How,  the  cont saner s  are  ready.    You  will  want  a  water  bath  for  fruit  and 
tomatoes;  any  vessel  deep  enough  to  hold  your  jars,  with  a  tight  fitting 
cover,  can  be  used.    A  wire  basket  to  fit  this  vessel,  by  means  of  which  jars 
may  be  lifted  in  and  out,  is  a  convenience.     Don't  forget  plenty  of  sharp  knives 
for  peeling,  and  lifters  for  hot  jars.    Be  sure  you  have  a  good  supply  of  pure 
salt  for  vegetables,  and  sugar  for  fruits. 
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For  non-acid  vegetables,  like  string  beans,  and  corn,  you  will  need  a  pressure 
cooker.    The  pressure  cooker  saves  time,  fuel,  and  food,  when  used  in  canning. 
It  is  particularly  important  to  have  a  pressure  cooker  for  non-acid  vegetables. 
Bacteria  are  harder  to  kill  when  no  acid  is  present,  and  a  pressure  cooker  gives 
the  high  temperature  required.    There  are  plenty  of  good  pressure  cookers  on 
the  market  now,  reasonable  in  price. 

Now  let's  get  down  to  brass  tacks  (but  keep  the  tacks  out  of  the  cooking),  and 
outline  the  essential  steps,  in  home  canning: 

First,  vise  only  sound  fruits  and  vegetables.    The  fresher  they  are,  the  better 
the  flavor  and  texture  will  be,  and  the  stronger  the  chances  for  keeping,  if 
properly  handled. 

Second,  pick  over  carefully,  and  wash,  all  fruits  and  vegetables,  until  every 
trace  of  dirt  is  gone.    Use  several  waters  if  necessary,  and  lift  the  material 
from  one  to  another,  rather  than  pouring  the  water  off. 

Third,  cook  all  vegetables  for  5  to  10  minutes,  in  an  open  kettle,  and  pack 
them, boiling  hot,  into  hot,  clean  glass  jars  or  tin  cans.    This  method  is  also 
good  for  some  fruits.    This  short  cooking  drives  out  the  air,  shrinks  the  fruit 
or  Vegetable,  and  makes  possible  a  better  pack. 

Fourth,  seal  the  hot-packed  containers  immediately,  and  place  them  at  once  in 
the  hot  canner,  for  processing.     (Processing  means  heating  the  Vegetable,  or 
fruit,  for  a  given  time  at  a  given  temperature  to  kill  the  bacteria).  Because 
the  food  has  been  packed  hot,  it  reaches  processing  temperature  more  quickly. 
Also,  the  food  in  the  center  of  the  jar  or  can  stands  a  better  chance  of  being 
thoroughly  processed. 

Fifth,  process  all  vegetables,  except  tomatoes,  in  the  steam  pressure  canner. 
Fruits  and  tomatoes  can  be  successfully  processed  in  a  water  bath, 

I'll  be  glad  to  send  you  directions  for  managing  both  types  of  canners,  and 
time-tables  for  processing  all  the  common  fruits  and  vegetables,  if  you'll 
write  to  me. 

Lastly,  as  soon  as  the  processing  id  done,  for  the  required  time,  remove  the 
products,  from  the  canner,  and  test  for  leaks.    Plunge  tin  cans  into  cold 
water  and  invert  glass  jars.    Mark  each  batch,  and  keep  them  at  ordinary  room 
temperature  for  10  days.     Look  them  over  occasionally,  and  discard  any  which 
show  signs  of  spoilage. 

Are  my  directions  clear?    If  they  are  not,  or  even  if  they  are,  I  strongly 
advise  you  to  send  for  the  bulletin  on  "Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at 
Homet"    You'll  find  therein,  all  the  information  you  need.    For  instance, 
suppose  you  want  directions  for  canning  cherries.     Take  your  bulletin,  turn 
to  page  15,  and  you'll  find  these  explicit  directions: 
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Cherries  may  "be  canned  pitted  or  unpitted,  depending  upon  personal  taste  and 
the  way  in  which  they  are  to  "be  served.     If  used  unpitted,  they  should  "be 
pricked,  to  prevent  shrinkage.    They  may  be  packed  in  hot  containers,  and 
covered  with  boiling  sirup.    Use  thick  sirup  for  sour  cherries,  and  medium  for 
sweet.    A  better  flavor  will  he  obtained,  if  the  sirup  is  made  from  the  fruit 
juice  instead  of  water.    Process  pint  and  quart  glass  jars  for  25  minutes, 
and  Ho.  2  and  Ho.  3  tin  cans  for  20  minutes. 

How,  in  reading  this  recipe,  perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  is  meant  "by  thick 
sirup,  and  thin  sirup,     On  page  10  of  the  canning  "bulletin  you'll  find  a  para- 
graph describing  "Sirups  Used  in  Canning."    For  thick  sirup,  use  1  cup  of  sugar 
and  1  cup  of  water  or  fruit  juice.     For  medium  sirup,  use  1  cup  of  sugar  and 
2  cups  of  water  or  fruit  juice. 

See  how  handy  the  "bulletin  is?  It  even  has  pictures,  illustrating  the  different 
steps  in  canning. 

Well,  we've  talked  long  enough  about  canning.    As  my  Hext-Door  Heighbor  says, 
when  I  get  started  on  an  interesting  subject,  I  never  know  when  to  stop.  By 
the  my,  my  Hext-Door  Heighbor  has  been  making  slip  covers  for  her  dark  up- 
holstered chairs  this  week. 


Monday:     "Serving  the  Family  Meal." 


